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[Taesday,  June  7,  1932. 


(ITOT  FOR  PUDLICATIOIT) 


Subject:  "&j.rxier  La-andering."  Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Hone  Econoriics 
U.S.D.A.  * 


Uncle  Silas  sat  in  Ms  favorite  daair  in  the  sunshine  and  ratched  Cousin 
Susan  :^ang  a  few  clothes  on  the  line. 

"Tines  ch-ange  a;id  the  ivays  of  housekeepers  clian^e  ^7ith  them,"  he  remarked 
to  no  one  in  particular. 

"TTliatis  th^t,  Silas?" 

"I  vras  just  thinking,    Sisan,  that  v/omen  do  their  housework  differently 
these  days  from  when  I  was  a  boy.    Taice  laundry,  for  examols,  I  neve-.-  saw  my 
^^y^^l  ^0  ^  l^^^le  washJ.ng.    THien  she  \7ashed,  she  liiade  a  "oig,  all-dx^y,  strenuous 
job  of  it.    She  saved  all  the  laundry  ^ontil  wash  day  and  then  she  javj  the  -hole 
day  to  it.    Seems  to  me  that  was  the  way  with  almost  all  her  household  chores. 
She  sa.ved  them  up  and  did  them  at  intervals  in  a  big  way." 

"And  nowadays,"  said  Cousin  Susan,  "we  do  our  ^-ork  little  by  little." 

"That's  it,  Susan.    That's  just  what  I  was  thirling,    l^owadcys  housekeepers 
wor.c  on  tne  plan  of  easy  and  often.    A  little  laundry  several  times  a  week,  ma^^be 
Cleanin,-  every  day  a  little  instead  of  '.-aiuini;  for  those  big,  old-time  upheavals 
called  spring  end  fall  housecleaning.    V.y  mother  always  went  to  bed  with  a  sick 
headacl'-e  0i"tor  housecleaning  was  done.    As  for  baking  day,  I  don't  believe  an^- 
housekeepers  dedicate  their  Saturdays  entirely  to  bpJd.ng  up  big  batches  of  pies, 
cookies,  bread  and  calce  r.s  they  used  to." 

"J-ne  Sa-'j^iders  once  told  me  that  her  grandmother  up  in  Maine  carried  the 
once-6-season  idea  still  farther.    She  used  to  cook  enough  mince  pies  in  the 
fall  to  last  all  winter." 

"Pie?  Vo■^  don't  mean  it,  Susan." 

"Yes,  tliat's  the  story  Jane  told  :ue  and  you  know  she's  a  truthful  woian. 
Her  ^Tondmother,  she  said,  would  bake  the  pies  in  great  dripping  pa-is  and  store 
tnem  in  the  front  pantry  where  they  froze  solid  during  the  cold  weather.  When- 
ever mince  pie  was  on  the  menu,  she  brought  out  a  frozen  rjie  and  let  it  thaw 
before  mealtime.    But,  spealring  of  launcij-y,  Silas,  I've  been  told  th-at  the  "oeople 
in  some  parts  of  Europe  used  to  store  their  soiled  clothes  and  wash  them  only 
twice  a  year." 

"ily.    You  don't  say.    Tliat  doesn't  seem  very  sanitary  to  me.    And  it  must 
have  been  hard  on  the  clothes  too.    If  a  mere  man  may  express  his  opinion. 
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I'm  heartily  in  favor  of  tlie  uodern  plan  of  doiug  house'.7orlc  re^la^'ly  and 
frequo-ntly.    I'd  jud^-e  that  it  icairos  the  house  run  nore  snoothly." 

I  vote  \7ith  Uncle  Silas,  don't  you?  And  now  I'd  like  to  tplk  over  v;ith 
you  t'.iis  i-iatter  of  the  fanily  laundry.  liodern  labor-saving  and  faoric-sa-ing 
aathods  k-ove  transformed  laundering,  Tha,ti  s  a  lucky  thing  for  the  house- 
wife. To  don't  allo^7  clotlies  to  get  so  soiled  these  days.  17e  T/ash  thezi  nore 
often.  Ilcny  honemalrers  plan  for  a  vrashing  of  sone  sort  several  tines  a  Tieok, 
Scientists  invest igating  this  subject  ha^ve  found  tliat  silk  hosiery  and  other 
silk  vaments  last  longer  if  they're  washed  out  after  each  wearing.  You  see, 
dirt  ond  perspiration  inay  actually  danage  fabrics. 

Laundering  prooleas  are  solved  in  many  different  ways  these  days.  Probably 
no  tv/o  housekeepers  handle  their  laundry  just  alike.    Some  of  us  like  to  ha,ve 
it  done  at  home;   some  of  us  liave  a  washing  machine;  some  of  us  send  most  things 
out  to  be  washed,  and  do  the  rest  by  hand.    In  any  ca,se,  somehow  or  other  we 
have  to  give  attention  to  the  family  wash.    And  most  of  us  have  a  number  of  things 
we  launder  ourselves,  unless  they  can  be  done  under  our  close  supervision.  I'm 
thirJ.d.ng  now  especially  of  silk  stocimngs  and  undergarments,   s-ammer  wash  silk 
dresses,  rayon  garments,  very  sheer  r/iateriaAs  and  delicately  colorod  linen  and 
cotton  things.    Beside  there  are  always  fine  household  linens,  lace  curtains, 
woolen  and  articles  belonging  to  the  baby  that  have  to  be  haiidled  sepa,rately. 

The  te:^tile  specialists  at  the  B-.'.reau  of  Home  Economics  who  ha.ve  been 
studying  how  different  wain's  of  laundering  affect  fabrics,  tell  me  tna.t  it  pays 
to  wash  silics  and  other  delicate  fabrics  carefully  and  correctly.    It  not  only 
makes  them  look  better,  it  also  mak:es  them  v;ear  longer. 

As  for  summer  silks,  the  specialists  say  that  it's  easy  to  wash  them  so 
that  they'll  keep  both  their  color  and  their  sheen,  "oat  tha.t  the  wron-  kind  of 
laundering  will  turn  them  yellow  and  malce  them  harsh  and  stiff.    In  time,  the 
fibres  ma;*  breai:  from  this  treatment.    Three  enemies  of  silk  are:  acid,  alkali 
and  excessive  heat.    Any  one  of  these  things  can  do  damage  to  the  fibres. 

Sh-all  I  tell  you  what  the  specialifets  list  e.s  the  seven  points  for  correct 
laundering  of  silks? 

First,  use  only  mild  soap.    Second,  ha.ve  the  wash  water  lulrewarm.  Third, 
have  all  the  rinse  waters  luicewam  ctnd  rinse  as  man;''  times  as  necessary  to  get 
out  oil  the  soap.    Fourth,  squeeze  but  don't  rub  out  the  soil.     51fth,  squeeze 
out  the  '-'ater  out  don't  twist  or  wring.    Sixth,  shake  the  garment.    Then  roll 
it  up  in  a  heavy  towel.    Seventh,  iron  it  while  it' s  still  slightly  darro  a.nd  use 
only  a  medi-in-hot  iron. 

:-:ow  to  go  about  the  job?    TJell,  just  as  in  all  washing,  the  first  thing  to 
do  is  to  separate  the  white  and  colored  things.    Then  prepare  a  good  thick  suds. 
Pour  hot  -'ater  on  mild  soap  in  flake  or  jelly  form.    Then,  when  the  soap  is 
melted,  add  cold  water  until  the  mixture  is  luliewarm.    ilow  put  in  yov.r  silks  and 
squeeze  the  suds  through  them  until  they  are  clean.    ITever  apply  a  calce  of 
soap  directly  to  a  delicate  fabric. 

By  the  waj'',  if  your  water  is  liard,  it' s  a  good  idea  to  soften  it  for 
washing  silks.    At  least,  soften  the  rinsing  water.    Use  a  mild  softener  like 
borate. 
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As  for  the  rinsing  process,  here  ajp.in  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  'reeping 
yo'-LT  silks  rrhite.  Einse  sillzs  at  least  tvrice  in  clear,  Ivlze^avm  v.'ater,  say 
the  specialists.  Extremes  of  terperature  are  harmful.  Keep  "both  the  v/ashlng 
'•fater  and  the  rinsing  ^7ater  luke^mrm.  Never  use  either  ve^y  hot  or  very  cold 
T7ater.  And  thorough  rinsing  is  iniportant,  too,  for  any  suds  left  in  the  silk 
'Till  ycllor  it  v;hen  it' s  ironed. 

Instead  of  wringing  or  tristing  the  garment,  squeeze  the  water  o"-t  of  it. 
Then  sh-alre  the  silk  and  roll  it  up  in  a  touel.    A  Turkish  towel  is  best  for  this 
Joe  "because  it  a.'bsorbs  moisture  so  well.    T7hile  the  garment  is  still  dai-Tp  out 
dr;r  enough  to  iron  comfortably,  remove  it  from  the  towel  a:id  iron  io  ^. 'ith  a  mediur 
hot  iron.    Silks,  you  Iniov;,  cg;.i' t  stand  as  hot  an  iron  as  cottons  and  linens  can. 
Hot  irons  stiffen  an.d  crack  tlie  material  and  also  turn  it  yellow.    One  more 
point  about  ironing.    If  possible  iron  the  silk  on  the  wrong  side,  as  that 
generrlly  makes  it  look  newer  and  fresher. 

"T.is.t  about  knitted  silk  underwear?    Wash  it  with  the  same  ca.re  as  other 
silks,  but  be  careful  not  to  stretch  it  or.t  of  shape  while  it' s  drying.  ITever 
pin  it  on  the  line. 

Some  silks  watermark  easily  and  show  darker  spots  if  very  wet  places  are 
ironed  dry.    ?or  example,  pongee.    So  iron  this  fabric  ".-.'hen  it's  entirely  dry 
to  avoid  any  spots  and  prevent  a  stiff,  slick  appearance. 

As  we've  mentioned  before,  silk  stockings  last  longer  if  you  wash  them 
carefully  after  each  wearing.    The  habit  of  stuffing  hose  inside  shoes  for  the 
night  or  between  wearings  is  a  ba,d  one.    The  acid  and  salts  of  perspiravion  are 
h^rd  on  silk  fibres.    So  try  to  rinse  out  your  stocMngs  as  soon  vas  oossible 
after  you  talce  them  off. 

As  for  rayon  under\7ear  and  other  ga,rments,  the  point  to  remember  is  that 
rayon  is  generally  wealier  when  wet  than  pure  silk,  so  you  have  to  larccider  it 
with  special  care.    L"ul:ewarm  water,  pure  mild  soap,  no  rubbing,  thorough  rinsing, 
hanging  up  carefully  \Tithout  clothes  pins,  and  ironing  with  a  mediurii  hot  iron — 
these  are  the  essential  precautions.  » 

Host  people  consider  cottons  easier  to  launder  than  silks.    Of  course, 
cottons — especially  colored  cottons — offer  some  special  problems.    The  delicately 
colored  fabrics  in  vogue  just  now  probably  need  almost  as  careful  ha.ndling  as 
silk,  if  they  are  to  wear  well  and  hold  their  color.    Though  stiffly  starched  ■ 
cloches  h^ve  long  since  gone  out  of  style,  cotton  dresses  generally  look  better 
and  stay  fresh  longer  if  they  are  dipped  in  a  very  dilute  starch  '.mter,  Ver:/ 
thin  starch,  you  see.  :iay  replace  the  original  finish  in  the  goods,  yet  won't 
give  that  stiff  starchy  look.    You'll  find,  if  you  iron  cotton  prints,  lightly 
starclied,  on  the  wrong  side  first  and  then  smooth  them  a  bit  on  the  riglit  side, 
th-at  you  can  reproduce  a  finish  much  like  that  on  brand  new  goods. 

Let' s  see  now.    Tomorrow,  I  want  to  answer  the  two  housekeepers  who  h^.ve 
asked  hov-  to  make  bread  crumb  cake.    There  are  .nsjiy  good  ways  to  use  "ap  the  left- 
over pieces  of  bread  in  your  house  and  this  is  one  of  then.    So  if  you'll  be 
on  liand  with  your  pencils,  I'll  start  out  tomorrow  with  a  good  recipe  for  bread 
crumb  calre. 

And  then  there  are  some  questions  to  aziswer.    Somebod^^  wants  to  I'lov:  about 
cooking  vegetables  to  save  the  minerals.    And  somebody  else  has  inquired  about 
acid  and  base-forming  foods.    Two  good  questions.    I'll  tell  you  ho'.:  the 
specialists  a:isv.'er  them. 
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